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— — xs it, now ſtands eſtabliſhed. 

The publick revenue of Ireland is of two forts, hereditary or 
temporary; and the former is of two forts, for i > adder ford © 
has been eſtabliſhed by ancient caftom, or ſuch as has been eſta- 
bliſhed and vranted to the king,” kadbair and ſucceſſors, by act 
of parliament. The hereditary cuſtomary revenue conſiſts of 
crown-rents, compoſition-rents, caſual- rents, &c. amounting to 
about 17,000 J. per. ann. and the hereditary ſtatute revenue, a- 
mounting to about 427, 000 l. per ann. conſiſts of, iſt. Quit-rents, 
reſerved to the crown by the acts of ſettlement and explanation 
14 and 15 Charles II. 2dly. The exciſe granted at the ſame time, 
6 Tor towards the conſtant pay of the army and forces, and 


© for defraying other publick charges in the defence and preſerva- = 


© tionof his majeſty's realm.“ Zdly. The tonnage and po 
firſt granted by a ſtatute in the reign of Henry VII. but regran ted, 
and very much augmented, by 14 and 15 Charles II. 7 the 
0 better guarding and defending the ſeas againſt all perſons i in- 
" _ 
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1 
© tending, or that may intend, the diſturbance of the intercourſe 
© of the trade of this realm, (Ireland) and for the better defray- 
ing the neceſſary expences thereof, and for increaſe and aug- 
© mentation of his majeſty's revenue.” 4thly. Hearth-mone 
granted in lieu of the profits of the court of wards, by the ſaid 14 
and 15 Charles II. and recited thus in the preamble : For as 


much as nothing conduceth more to the peace and proſperity 


of a kingdom, and the protection of every ſingle per ſon there- 
© in, than that the publick revenue thereof may be in ſome mea- 
© ſure proportioned to the publick charges and expences, in con- 
* ſideration thereof, Ac. And by clauſes in this act it was pro- 
vided, that this revenue ſhould not be particularly charged or 
chargeable with any gifts, grants, or penſions whatſoever ; and 
that if any perſon, natural or politick, ſhould accept of any pen- 


ſion, gift or grant for years, life, or any other eſtate, or any ſum 


or ſums of money, out of the fame, he ſhould forfeit double the 
value thereof, one moiety to the churchwardens of the pariſh 


Where he lived, and the other moiety to any perſon that would 


And, 5thly. Licences for retailing ale and beer, or wine and 
waters, granted for preventing diforders in the country, 

and for the better ſecuring the payment of the inland exciſe. 
This was the whole of the publick revenue of Ireland, until 


| after the revolution; for as there was no parliament held in /re- 


land after the 18th of Charles IT. there could be no temporary 
grants; and altho' from the very nature of government, as well 
as from the preambles of the ſtatutes, it muſt be preſumed, that 
the whole of this revenue was deſigned for the perpetual future 
ſupport of the honour and dignity of the crown, and for ſupply- _ 
ing the annual expence of government, and conſequently unalien- - 
able, yet before the revolution it was pretended, that the 
ſovereign for the time being had in the hereditary revenue, both 
in Britain and Ireland, a ſhort eſtate in fee, and might alienate 
or grant the ſame, or any part thereof, in perpetuity ; but ſince 
that time the affair has been better underſtood, tho? not yet as it 
ought, and ſuch alienations expreſsly provided againſt by act of 


_ parliament in both kingdoms. 


But as it was thought neceſſary after the revolution, to keep 


always a large body of regular troops in [reland, therefore in the 


firſt parliament, held there in 1692, it was repreſented by the 
governing powers, that the hereditary revenue would not be ſuf- 
ficient for the publick expence, and contequently an additional 
fupply was demanded from parliament. Upon this the houſe of 
commons of Ireland ordered a ſtate of the revenue of the nation, 
and the civil and military eftabliſhment, to be laid before them; 
whereupon the officers of the crown preſented a ſtate of the whole 
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n 
kereditary revenue before - mentioned, together with an eſtimate 
of the deſigned eſtabliſhment, both civil and military ; and this 
ſtate and eſtimate being taken into conſideration by the houſe, 
notwithſtanding its being pretended by the miniſters even of thoſe 
days, that they had no right to do fo, they granted, and, by a 
temporary tax, provided for ſuch an additional ſupply only, as they 
thought would be enough for making good the deficiency of th 
hereditary revenue. | 

Ever fince that time an additional temporary ſupply has been 
wanted from every ſeſſion of parliament in Ireland, and the com- 
mons have not only had a ſtate of the whole publick revenue, | 
both hereditary temporary, laid every ſeſſion before them, | 
together with an eſtimate of the civil and military eſtabliſhment, | 
but in order to be ſure that every article in both was fairly and 
exactly ſtated, they have every ſeſſion appointed a committee to 
examine the publick accounts, and have made it a ſtanding order | 
of their houſe, that no ſupply ſhall be granted, until after that | 
committee ſhall have made their report; and if from theſe ac- | 


counts it appeared, as it has often done, that the produce of the | 


| hereditary and temporary revenue, for the laſt two years, 
more than ſufficient for anſwering the publick expence, fo that 
there was a ſurplus in, or coming into, the Exchequer, they 
have always, without either conſent or authority from the 
crown, conſidered that ſurplus as ſo much towards the publick 
expence for the next two years, and therefore have, in propor- 
tion thereunto, granted ſo much the leſs towards the temporary | 
y for the next two years. 85 
t ſoon after the acceſſion of his late majeſty, and for pre- 
venting any commotion during the rebellion in Scotland in 1715, 
a public debt of about 66,000 J. was contracted, which by de- 
grees increaſed to ſome hundreds of thouſands, for the repay- | 
ment of which, with the growing intereſt, a certain fund was 
eſtabliſhed and appropriated by parliament, and from ſeſſion to 
ſeſſion continued. By the ſurpluſſes of this fund, over and above 
what was ſufficient for paying the annual intereſt, the debt was 
in October, 1749, reduced to 70,000 J. bearing an intereſt of 
5 J. per cent. and 250, o00 l. bearing an intereſt of 4 J. per cent. i 
per annum; but as the annual ſurpluſſes of this appropriated fund 
were not very conſiderable, it would have been a long time be- 
fore the principal could have been paid off by this means alone. 

I ſhall next obſerve, that when the military eſtabliſhment is | 
laid before the parliament of Ireland, it is always computed as if 
the quota of troops deſigned to be kept up in Ireland were then 
full, and to continue fo for the next two years, as the parliament | 
of Ireland generally meets but once in two years, and an additi- 


onal 


Exchequer than is ſufficient for paying the troops then aQually 


that an order was ſent from hence to remit this whole 


| this furplus ſhould be, as all former 
and that upon 


reſolution was moved for in the committee of w 


(5 ] 
onal ſupply is always granted according to this computation, tho? 
it often happens that the quota is not full, or does not continue 
ſo; and when this happens, no more money is iſſued from the 


upon that eſtabliſhment. This happened often to be the caſe 
during the late war ; for ſeveral large draughts of men were made 
from the regiments in Ireland, and ſometimes whole regiments 
taken from that eſtabliſhment, and put upon the Engliſh eſta- 
bliſhment, in order to be employed i in Great-Britain, or ſent be- 
yond fea. By this means the hereditary and temporary revenue 


| of Ireland, during the late war, ſometimes exceeded the publick 
_ | expence, fothat at the end of two years, for which the temporary 


revenue was granted, there was ſometimes a ſaving or f us 
remaining in the Exchequer, which was either left there to an- 


ſpwer future contingencies, at that dangerous conjunQure, or car- 
ried to the credit of the nation, in order to be 


applied to the ſer- 
„ being never ſo conſiderable 
a applying 5, to the diſcharge of the 


vice of the next enſuing 
as to give any one a though 


| publick debt. But by 8 and by the great increaſe of 


the taxes, both the hereditary and 
ſo much in the year after the „ that when the publick ac- 
counts were up at Lady-day 1749, there appeared to be 
flag or inpdo of © 220,241 J. 4s. 6 

It has been inſinuated, tho? certainly without any f 


temporary revenue increaſed 


us 
hither, but that the „being then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and one of the Lords Juſtices, would not part with it, 
inſiſting, that in the next accounts to be laid before 
ſurpluſſes had been, carried 
to the credit of the nation, and left to the diſpoſal of parliament ; 
this his refuſal the earl of Harrington was inſtructed 
to agree, that ſome part of it might be applied towards the diſ- 
charge of the national debt. Whatever may be in this, it is cer- 
tain, that when the parliament met in Oc laber following, this 
method of applying part of it was no ſooner mentioned to him 
n than he agreed to 


it; but in ſuch terms as became a wiſe and faithful ſervant of 


the crown, by ſaying » that as he knew his majefi 's intentions 
always were, to make his ſubjects , he would readily con- 
cur in any ſcheme for that purpole ; and accordingly a proper 


by Mr. Attorney-General, who by cuſtom has — moved all 


en | the reſolutions in that committee, which reſolution being agreed 


to by the houſe, and the uſual committee appointed to draw up 
heads of a bill or bills, purſuant to the reſolutions of that com- 


mittee, 


11 

mittee, it was then ordered by the houſe, without any meſſage 
from the crown, 5 

That it be an inſtruction to the ſaid committee, to inſert 
a clauſe or clauſes in the ſaid heads of a bill or bills for applying 
© ſomuchof the balance, remaining in the vice-treaſurer's hands 
© at Lady-day laſt, as ſhall be for that purpoſe neceſſary, to diſ- 
© charge the ſum of 70,000. now remaining due of the old loan, 
© and carrying an intereſt of 5 /. per Cent. per Annum, as alſo to 
* apply ſuch further part of the ſaid balance, as ſhall be for that 
© purpoſe neceſſary, to pay off and diſcharge 58,500 l. part of 
© the new loan of 250,000 J. carrying an intereſt at the rate of 
© 41. per Cent. per Annum.” 


But tho” the houſe had no meſſage from the crown for authori- | 


ſing either the reſolution of the committee of ways and means, 
or their giving this inſtruction to the committee appointed to pre- 
pare the heads of the bill, thio' it was not then fo much as hinted 
by any one, that there was any occaſion for ſuch a meilage, yet 
in complaiſance to his majeſty, and agreeable to what the lord 


Harrington had thus in a private manner ſaid to ſome of the 


members, the preamble of the bill was made to run thus : 
© Whereas on the 25th day of March laſt, a conſiderable 
© balance remained in the hands of the vice-treaſurers or recei- 


© vers-general of the kingdom, or their deputy or deputies, un- 


© applied; and it will be for your majeſty's ſervice, and for the 
© eaſe of your faithful ſubjects of this kingdom, that ſo much 
© thereof, as can be conveniently ſpared, ſhould be paid, agreea- 
© bly to your majeſty's moſt gracious intentions, in diſcharge of 
© part of the aforeſaid national debt.” 
How dangerous is complaiſance in every cafe where the rights 


and privileges of the people are concerned! With this preamble ' 


the bill was ſent over, and from hence the patrons of preroga- 
tive took occaſion to inſiſt, that the crown had the ſole right to 
diſpoſe of and apply every part of the unappropriated revenue, 
that the people, that is to ſay, the houſe of commons, neither 
could reſolve upon applying any part of it, nor ought they to 
take any ſuch affair into their conſideration, without the previous 
conſent of the crown, which the word intentions did not properly 


expreſs, and that therefore the preamble ought to be altered, and | 


his majeſty's previous conſent expreſſed in the moſt explicit terms. 
This opinion, however, did not at that time prevail: The 
bill was returned without this alteration; but care was taken 


that the duke of Dar ſet ſhould in his ſpeech to the next ſeſſion of | 


_ parliament, 1751, expreſs himſelf thus: I am commanded by 


© the king to acquaint you, that his majeſty, ever attentive to | 
* the eaſe and happineſs of his ſubje&s, will graciouſly conſent, | 


5 and 
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e and recommends it to you, that ſuch a part of the money now 


© remaining in his treaſury, as ſhall be thought conſiſtent with 
© the publick ſervice, be applied towards the further reduction 
© of the national debt.” | | | 

But tho? it is. uſual to echo back the words of the ſpeech, in 
the addreſs made by way of anſwer thereto, yet the friends of li- 
berty being now warned of the pretence ſet up by the patrons of 
prerogative, they therefore took care, without the leaſt mention 
of conſent, to expreſs themſelves thus in their addreſs: 

© We acknowledge with particular ſatisfaction and thankful- 
© neſs, your majeſty's gracious attention to our eaſe and happi- 
© neſs in recommending to us the application of the money, now 
remaining in the treaſury, ſo far as it may be conſiſtent with 
© the publick ſervice, towards the further reduction of the nati- 
* onal debt.” 

And it then appearing from the publick accounts, that there 


was at the Lady-day preceding(1751) a ſum of 248,366 J. 17s. 4d. 


in the exchequer, over and above what had been requiſite for an- 
ſwering all the exigencies of government, the houſe of commons 


came to a reſolution, that 120,000 J. part of this ſurplus, ſhould 


be applied towards paying off and diſcharging ſo much of the ſum 
of 237, 500 l. then — due by the — an intereſt of 
ee 
the remaining debt, rather than not leave a large ſum in the 
treaſury for anſwering future contingencies, even at a time of 
profound tranquillity. In purſuance of this reſolution the uſual 
inſtruction was given to the committee appointed to draw up the 
heads of the bill, and both, without any other or notice 
from the crown, than what had been mentioned in the lord lieu- 
tenant's ſpeech at the opening of the ſeſſion. Accordingly, a 
bill was drawn up and agreed to, with this preamble : 
© Whereas on the 25th of March laſt, a conſiderable ballance 
0 r 
6 this kingdom, or their deputy or deputies, your ma- 
c jeſty, ever attentive to the 2 happineſs of your faithful 
© ſubjeQts has been graciouſly pleaſed to recommend it to us, that 
© ſuch part thereof as ſhall be thought conſiſtent with the pub- 
© lick ſervice, be applied towards the farther reduction of the 
© national debt.“ | 
And with this preamble the bill was tranſmitted hither ; but 
before I proceed further, I muſt obſerve, that before the duke of 
Dorſet went to Ireland in 1751, an officer of the crown, who 
was alſo a member of the houſe of commons, had been accuſed, 
by the publick voice, of miſapplying a very large wm of py" 


. would make a ſtrict en- 
II This, pe was the cauſe of the 
nnn this bill, for which con- 
n for the patrons 
of prerogative no : They were not fatisfied with the 
rns s goodneſs made in this 
preamble as it was ſent over : Nothing would now ſerve but an 


acknow of his 's previous conſent, as if 
the fame had been abſolutely before the houſe of com- 
mons could come to any reſolution reating wo the diipolal of any 
part of the furplus then in the : For this reaſon the pre- 


 amble was thus altered, has been graciouſly pleaſed to conſent 
© and to recommend it to us; and with this alteration the bill 
was returned to Jreland. 

_ Whan the dill was again hid before the hone of commons 
OT ns 
be Ag ag y engaged in the enquiry I have mentioned, in 

— wich ol the obſtruction the ſtaunch courtiers 
— 1 and therefore they thought 
themſelves to be drawn into a conteſt with the crown about 


prero- 
an hve a more proper oppornity for vinieaing ee j 


- cd dn for vindicating the rights 

For this and other reaſons they paſſed the bill as 

bee. and by this means they ſucceeded in their inquiry 
for the miſapplication was fully proved, and the gentleman or- 


Gaved to make the bareacks fot fog the reception and accomedation | 


of the troops at- his own ce. 

When the parliament again aſſembled in 1753, the duke of 
Dorſet being ſtill lord lieutenant, he opened the ſeſſion as uſual 
with a moſt gracious ſpeech, in which he again told them, that 
his majeſty gracioufly conſented, and recommended to them, that 
ſo much of the money remaining in his treaſury as ſhould be ne- 
ceſſary, ſhould be applied to the diſcharge of the national debt, 


or of ſuch part thereof as they ſhould think expedient; to which 


the commons anſwered in their addreſs, as they had before done, 
by taking care not to echo back the word conſent ; and it appear- 
ing from the publick accounts that there was a ſurplus in the trea- 
fury of 315,822/. 13. 10 d. beſides the increaſe from Lady-day 


furplus, to diſcharge 


the remaining part of the debt; in purſu- 


ance of which the uſual inſtruction was given to the committee 


appointed to draw up the heads of the bill. 
As 


it imprudent to allow 


g 488g gg ger 


to Michaelmas, the houſe reſolved to r 77,500 J. part of this 


822 


— I _— * 


— . 


— 2 
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As many people, without doors as within, had now taken the 
alarm at this new claim of prerogative, the committee wiſely 
took care to ide for nothing by this bill but the application 
of this ſum of money, ſo that the publick could not much 
if the bill ſhould be cruſhed between the tives of the 
« cown and the rights of the people; and as their grateful acknow- 
t had not before been accepted of, they reſolved not to 
repeat in the preamble to this bill, which was brought in and 
agreed to, only in the following words: | 

© Whereas on the 25th day of March laſt, a conſiderable ba- 
© lance remained in the hands of the vice-treaſurers or receivers- 
general of this kingdom, or their deputy or deputies, we moſt 
© humbly pray, &c.' | 

With this preamble the bill was tranſmitted hither, and the 
patrons of prerogative now thought themſelves more bound than 
ever to make an alteration ; therefore, after the word, deputies, 
they added as follows: | 

© And your majeſty, ever attentive to the eaſe and happineſs of 
your faithful ſubjects, has been graciouſly pleaſed to ſignify, 
4 n upto - ded that ſo much 
© of the money remaining in majeſty's treaſury, as ſhould 
„n be ape to the Shi of the national debt, 
© or fuch part thereof as ſhould be thought expedient by parlia- 
ment.“ | | , 

By this addition the queſtion, whether the people in par- 
liament aſſembled have a right to conſider of and vote the ap 
cation of any part of the unappropriated publick revenue, with- 
out the previous conſent of the crown, was fatal to an 
unavoidable iſſue; and when the bill was again t before 
the houſe of commons, on the 17th of December laſt, for their 
ton, they choſe rather to remain liable 
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IN 
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SIR, 
JF the Per ent political conteſt in Ireland had no way = Ap 


this kingdom, curioſity might have 
duty would not have obliged, me to give myſelt the 1 — 


g * into it. But there is fuch a ſimilarity eſtabliſhed by 
law between the conſtitution of government in Ireland, and 


the conſtitution of government in this kingdom, that when : 


our miniſters form He 
under the umbrage of rr 
people of any of thoſe privileges belonging to them by 

rr n 1 
am convinced that ſuch miniſters will always begin with Ireland, 
in order 


to eſtabliſh a precedent — 24 


attempt 4. and as the maxim principiit abſta, is a maxim 
of prudence that very rarely admits of an exception, m_— iſb- 
man ought to think himſelf unconcerned in any 

happen between our miniſters and the 41.4 — 
was 4 would be tedious, and quite unneceſſary, to enter into 

an examination of all the arguments that have been advanced 

by the two contending parties in this diſpute ; therefore I ſhall 
briefly ſtate the — queſtion, which the advocates for prero- 


gative 


P — 6x cubls 
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gative have upon this occaſion, as in moſt others, endeavoured 


| to perplex. That the whole of the executive power of our 


government is by our conſtitution lodged in the crown under 
proper limitations, no one ever doubted ; and conſequently, 
no one can doubt, whether the truſt of applying the money 
given by parliament to the crown, be by our conſtitution veſted 
in the crown for publick ſervices. But will any one fay, that 
this truſt, as well as every other prerogative, may not be limited 


|| by act of parliament, without a previous conſent from the crown 


before a bill for that purpoſe can be paſſed by either houſe of 
parliament ? The very queſtion muſt appear ridiculous to 


one who conſiders, that the method of appropriation, whi 


was never introduced until after the revolution, is a limitation 
of that truſt now annually practiſed without any previous conſent 
from the crown; and that the acts of parliament paſſed both in 
England and Ireland for preventing the diſſipation of the herditary 
revenue by alienation or perpetual grants, are general and per- 
petual limitations of this truſt, enacted without any previous 
conſent e crown: And ſhall it be ſaid, —_ not be 
abſurd to ſay, that the legiſlature may make a general and per- 
petual, but cannot make a particular Lo limitation 
of this truſt, without the previous conſent of the crown ? Is 


not every appropriation a particular and temporary limitation 


of this truſt? And can any one but a petty-fogging lawyer find 
a reaſon, why this truſt may be limited as to before it 


money 
comes into the treaſury, but cannot be limited as to money after 


it is come into the treaſury, without a previous conſent ? Yet 
this is the whole of the queſtion now ſo much conteſted in Ireland; 


and indeed I am ſurpriſed how any of the advocates for preroga- 
tive could, in the fury of their zeal, ſtart ſuch a queſtion, at a 
time when their ſovereign was ready to give the royal aſſent, in 
a regular parliamentary manner, to any bill the parhament might 


think proper for ſuch a particular temporary limitation, that is 


to ſay, for applying part of the money then actually in the 
treaſury towards paying off the national debt; and the parliament of 
Ireland had the more right, and were the more obliged, to bring 
in a bill for this purpoſe, as more than this ſum had for a twelve- 
month lain dead, as to the publick, in their treaſury, whilſt 
the nation was paying intereſt for the debt which might have 
been diſcharged by an application of this money. I fay, dead, as 
to the publick; for with reſpe& to the jobbs of miniſters, I do 
believe, that very ſeldom any money lies dead in any treaſury: 


It it ever had, miniſters and clerks of offices would not have now 


made ſuch a figure as they do in the landed intereſt either of 
England or Ireland. 1 


85 
i: 


he treaſury, I believe, the parliament would 
| t with it, becauſe it now appears, that they 
better way to diſpoſe of it, and yet I muſt think that, 


a 


þ 


F 
10 


not have been regular, nor 


nor ought the parliament 


; 


recorded any expreſs approbation of it. Our conſtitution, 
method 
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nal debt, as it certainly was, 
OY laying, that the previous conſent of the crown was r 
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from many reſolutions of our committee of ſupply here in Enge 


land, for ſupplying ſervices incurred but not provided for, and 
for making good | 


For this reaſon, tho* the 
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for impowering the houſe of commons to 
as ſo much money already provi con- 


prudent to 
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to their conſtituents, can there be the ſhadow 
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impowering them to follow this rule of common fenſe ? To aſk 
for,. or to in fo clear a cafe would be ridiculous ; 
and it would be equally ridiculous to ſubmit to contrary prece- 
dents, if there were any. | EL. 
I know that in this country, when any bill is brought into 
parliament which affeQs the property or prerogatives of the 
crown, it is uſual for ſome miniſter to ſtand up and tell them, that 
the 
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ſents to their "Gig therein x the ſhall think fit ; and the par- 
ly been ſo complaiſant as to record this 
Is; but they were never yet ſo complai- 
. fant as to record it in the preamble of any publick bill, except 
in that over complaiſant parliament which prolonged itſelf for 
ſeven, tho” it was choſen but for three years, which paſſed the 
famous South-ſea act, &c. &c. &c. For there is a great difference 
between their recording ſuch conſent in their journals, and 


their mentioning it in the preamble of the bill. When ſuch a 


conſent is offered, have no occaſion to refuſe it; but to 
mention it in the * ſeems to be a ſort of acknowledgment, 
that they could not have paſſed the bill without it: Whereas they 


know, that 2 may, for the publick good, diſpoſe of any pro- 


to the crown or to any ſubject without a previous 
upon giving to the crown or to that ſubject an equiva- 
; and they know that they may without a previous conſent 
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?Tis true, the crown may refuſe the royal aſſent to any ſuch 


, and m_ 2 its becoming a law of this kingdom, 
ts having been, perhaps unanimouſly, agreed 
of Parliament; but we know, that the two 
conſtitution a method for compelling in ſome 
1 and that is by tacking the bill to 
or by inſerting the contents of it as clauſes in 
By the former method they obtained the 
— {liam's time to the bill for appropriating the 
the publick ſervice, which they tacked to the 
by the latter they obtained the royal aſſent in 
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the beg of queen Anne's reign to the bill for rendering the 
— 2 revenue of the crown unalienable without conſent of 
2 Mong [ * by way of clauſes in the bill, 
the better ſu s houſhold, and of the 
honour and dignity it is probable, that 1 in 
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| neither of theſe caſes the royal aſſent could ever have been ob- 


tained, if the previous conſent doctrine now ſet up had been 
then eſtabliſhed, as the commons had been ſeveral times defeated 
in their deſign to appropriate the Iriſb forfeitures, and as Q. Anne's 


chief favourite would never have adviſed her to give her conſent 


for rendering the hereditary revenue of the crown unalienable, 
becauſe, if he could have prevented this, he would have had 
no occaſion to fall out with his old friends the tories, for their 
refuſing, in the very next ſeſſion, to confirm his grant of 5000. 
a year out of the poſt-office. 

In ſhort, the neceſſity of having the poſterious conſent of the 
crown for the paſſing of any bill into a law, is a known and a 


wiſe maxim of our conſtitution ; but the neceſſity of a double 


conſent, a previous as well as 


conſent, was never 
before contended for by the warmeſt advocates for prerogative, 
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previous conſent, with regard to the parliamentary 
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be ſaid to relate to the property or prerogatives of the crown, 
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inſerting ay ſuch regulation in a not 
that the crown is mach obliged to thoſe who have broached this 
new doctrine, for it muſt produce a law for condemning the 
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